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Writings on American History, 1903 703 

work as Secretary of State under Garfield and Harrison and on his 
" influence upon the general tendency of the political thought of his 
countrymen" (p. 363), particularly in the field of world-politics. It is 
a judgment one may approve without approving Blaine's policies, or the 
ideals which he inculcated. It is chiefly as a jingo that he demands the 
historian's attention. 

The book does not present the man very vividly. Those readers 
who never saw him in the flesh, who never even felt that peculiar 
personal effect which so remarkably extended itself far beyond the 
circle of his actual acquaintance, will perhaps find him unexplained at 
the end. But most readers, I think, will be left in a much kindlier 
mood toward him than they would bring from a reading of Gail Hamil- 
ton's extravagant panegyric. One finds it hard not to feel some sym- 
pathy and liking for Blaine, however strongly one may condemn the 
things he did and the things he stood for. He was weak with a very 
human weakness, rather than callous with the cold-blooded callousness 
of certain public characters with whom reformers have nowadays to 
reckon. One is particularly impressed with the Irish quality of his 
personality; in temperament he was as unmistakably Irish as — Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. That, perhaps, rather than the mere fact that he had 
much Irish blood in his veins, was the secret of his popularity with the 
Irish among his countrymen, and of much of his popularity with his 
countrymen of other races as well. If we choose to consider his career 
more puzzling than other men's — and unless we do so consider it, do not 
we deny him something accorded to every man famous enough to have 
a biography? — there suggests itself, as a possible clue to his mystery, 
the combination of an Irish temperament with membership in the Re- 
publican party and residence in Maine. 

William Garrott Brown. 

Writings on American History, 1903. A Bibliography of Books 
and Articles on United States History published during the Year 
1903, with some Memoranda on other Portions of America. Pre- 
pared by Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, William 
Adams Slade, and Ernest Dorman Lewis. (Washington : 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. November, 1905. Pp. 
xiv, 172.) 

This well-executed, handsome, classified bibliography includes 3,591 
titles of books and periodical articles and is a most welcome fulfilling 
of the strongly felt need for such a guide to the newest literature of 
American history. The number of titles included is itself an exhibition 
of the need ; and a glimpse at the five pages of abbreviations of period- 
icals referred to, and the three pages of publishers represented, em- 
phasizes the impossibility of the attempt of* the student of American 
history to keep himself abreast of his material without some such aid. 



704 Reviews of Books 

The scope of the work is the same as that of' the Richardson and 
Morse volume for 1902, but the method as regards detail of inclusion, 
annotation, arrangement, and typography has been radically changed. 
The inclusion, though liberal, is more chastened, and the annotation, 
though reasonable in quantity and admirably well judged, does not 
attempt to give the substance of reviews and is thus reduced to more 
manageable proportions. The double column and larger type make a 
more legible and far handsomer page than its predecessor, and the 
classified arrangement will be welcomed by many, especially by those 
cultivating a particular field, as an improvement. The classified versus 
the alphabetical arrangement must be counted a matter of taste so long 
as there are so many scholars who are confident of the superiority of the 
classified library catalogue, the classified cyclopedia, and the classified 
bibliography for their purposes. The main point in this matter is that 
if the arrangement is alphabetical the work should also have a good 
classified index, and if classified, a good alphabetical index; and the 
more than eighty fine-print columns of index to this volume are an ad- 
mirable compensation for any deficiencies of the classified system. 

As a matter of practical observation, however, it must be said that 
the alphabetical encyclopedia and the alphabetical subject catalogue 
seem in general to be winning their way in the world with all except the 
most special students, and even in that most technical field of technology 
the alphabetical order has been judged most satisfactory in the Reper- 
torium der technischen Journal-Literatur published by the Imperial 
Patent Office of Germany — one of the very best examples of the cur- 
rent annual bibliography. 

In regard to the typographical form, too, it may be said that if (what 
is devoutly to be wished) there should be a five-year " cumulation " of 
this bibliography, the fine-print, long-line style, though less handsome, 
would lend itself better to cumulation. 

To attempt to note detailed errors and deficiencies would be futile. 
Doubtless there are such, as the chief editor remarks in the preface, but 
the book belongs to a class of work where a certain amount of error is 
inevitable except under conditions of precaution which would tend to 
make publication economically impossible. It is enough to say that this 
volume is an advance and is unusually well done in this matter. In 
general the book bears the mark of the careful and competent historical 
student preparing his work for scholars and attaining thus a higher 
standard of unity and accuracy than the librarian trying to cater to a 
larger class of needs and wider classes of users. 

No one who has not attempted the task has the faintest idea of the 
amount of pains required to secure proper inclusion and exclusion and 
decent accuracy in work of this sort, but every one who writes in this 
field and every librarian who must guide readers in this field owes pro- 
found gratitude to Professor McLaughlin and his colleagues for having 
performed a service so essential to American historical work. 



